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IV.— HORACE'S VIEW OF THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN SATIRE AND COMEDY. 

The thirtieth book of Lucilius seems to have embraced five 
satires, the second of which (represented by 11. 1008-1038 in 
Marx's edition) was addressed to some comic poet, a friend of 
the writer's. In this satire the nature of comedy seems to have 
been discussed, one surviving verse (1029) 

sicuti te, qui ea quae speciem vitae esse putamus 

presenting a view which is frequently found in ancient writers, 
viz., that comedy is an imitation of life. So, for example, comoe- 
diam esse Cicero ait imitationem vitae, speculum consuetudinis, 
imaginem veritatis (Donatus, ed. Wessner, I, p. 22), and again : 
aitque esse comoediam cotidianae vitae speculum, nee iniuria 
(ib., p. 23). 1 

In commenting on this passage, Marx, who often seeks to 
disparage Horace, in comparison with his favorite Lucilius, 
remarks: sed iam intellegitur quo auctore Horatius 1. s. (sc. 
Serm. I. 4, 45 sq.) disputationem illam de comoedia inseruerit 
illo loco parum aptam, apud Lucilium propter eius ad quem 
scripsit personam aptissimam. 

It is worth while to inquire whether Horace's discussion of 
comedy in the course of this fourth satire is as inappropriate as 
Marx maintains. That type of comedy, which is exemplified by 
the Old Attic masters, is the theme of the very first lines, 2 and 
Horace correctly seizes upon its leading characteristic, viz., 
absolute freedom of speech : 

multa cum libertate notabant. 

1 Cf. the Greek passages cited by Marx. Quintilian's characterization of 
Menander is determined by this idea: ita omneni vitae imaginem expressit 
(Inst. 10. I, 69). 

2 Eupolis atque Cratinus Aristophanesque poetae, 
Atque alii quorum comoedia prisca virorum est, 
Si quis erat dignus describi quod malus ac fur, 
Quod moechus foret aut sicarius aut alioqui 
Famosus, multa cum libertate notabant. 

Serm. I. 4, 1-5. 
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'In Roman literature ', says ' Horace in substance, ' Lucilius 
shows a similar boldness of utterance. His spirit is that of Old 
Attic Comedy, but his metrical forms are different, and his verse 
is uncouth. He was careless and verbose, more interested in 
the quantity than the quality of his woik ' (6-13). 

' Similar in this last respect is Crispinus, who challenges me to 
a scribbling contest, but I decline to compete with such poetas- 
ters, even as I refuse to emulate the self-satisfied Fannius 2 by 
reading my verses in public, because this kind of writing is not 
popular. Men do not like to have their weaknesses exposed. 
" Give such a poet a wide berth ", they cry ' (14-38). 

' Listen to my defence. In the first place, a man who com- 
poses verses as I do, verses that are really more like conversa- 
tion, sermoni propiora, should not be called a poet. The true 
poet has imaginative power and lofty utterance. This 3 is why 
the question has been raised whether comedy* is poetry, for 
even in its most spirited passages, as rendered on the stage 
(Personatus pater), we are really dealing with pure conversation, 
sermo merus, such as would be suitable to similar scenes in daily 
life' (38-56). 

' So it is with the verses of Lucilius and my own. Take away 
the metrical element, change the word-order, and you have plain 
prose. But the question whether satire is poetry must be post- 

1 So far as it goes, this analysis is in harmony with that given by Prof. 
Hendrickson, in his article on Horace, Serm. I. 4: A Protest and a Pro- 
gramme, A. J. P. XXI (1900). 

a The significance of the introduction of Crispinus and Fannius is well ex- 
plained by Hendrickson, in dealing with this passage in another article, 
Satura as a Generic Term, Class. Phil. VI, p. 131. 

3 Idcirco quidam comoedia necne poema 
Esset quaesivere, quod acer spiritus ac vis 
Nee verbis nee rebus inest, nisi quod pede certo 
Differt sermoni, sermo merus (45-48). 

4 i. e. New Comedy as seen from the reason given (46-7) and the illus- 
tration (48 sq.) : 

' At pater ardens 

Saevit, quod meretrice nepos insanus arnica 
Filius uxorem grandi cum dote recuset, 
Ebrius et, magnum quod dedecus, ambulet ante 
Noctem cum facibus*. 

Cf. Hendrickson, A.J. P. XXI (1900) pp. 129, 130. 
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poned. At present let us consider the question of its unpopu- 
larity ' (56-65). 

The mere analysis of Horace's thought, as just given, will, I 
trust, dispose effectively of Marx's statement that the discussion 
of comedy in this fourth satire is parum apta. Horace is insti- 
tuting a comparison between satire and comedy, his purpose be- 
ing to establish, or at least suggest, literary standards for the 
sphere which he is cultivating. His great predecessor in genus 
hoc scribendi x , Lucilius, in whose footsteps, notwithstanding all 
his defects, Horace must needs follow, was regarded as one of 
Rome's classics. His large body of verse was extremely familiar 
to Horace and his contemporaries, and upon this as a basis any 
new satire must necessarily have been built. 

The best taste of the Augustan age demanded for literary 
work of every sort perfection of form and style. Practically all 
fields of prose and poetry were under cultivation, but success 
waited only upon those who devoted care and toil to securing the 
best results. Originality and creative power were certainly de- 
manded and admired, but these won little favor with competent 
judges if not coupled with the charm of finished workmanship. 
The poet must have not merely the mens divinior, but also the 
os magna sonafurum* ; the prose writer must of course have 
something worth telling, but he must also understand and apply 
with success the methods of artistic presentation. 

Now it was obvious to Horace, with his fine sense of literary 
finish, that there was at least one important field of verse where 
both earlier and contemporary writers had failed to observe high 
standards. In the interesting enumeration of poets of the day, 
which we find in Serm. I. 10, 36 sqq., Fundanius is named as a 
successful writer of light comedies ; 3 Pollio has won fame in 
tragedy and Varius in the epic, a sphere in which FuriusBibacu- 
lus has failed dismally ; Virgil has displayed molle atque facetum 
in his pastorals. But in the field of satire, Varro Atacinus and 
others whom Horace does not name have been unsuccessful, our 
poet boldly claiming that he is their superior. 

But Horace is not satisfied with merely surpassing his contem- 
poraries. He is audacious enough to point * out striking defects 

'i-fis- 2 11. 43-4. 

3 That these were composed for reading or recitation, not for the stage, is 
to be inferred from both garrire and libellos (41); cf. Kiessling's note. 
*Serm. I. 4, 7-13. 
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in the great Lucilius, who, with all his genius (facetus, emunctae 
naris), is rough in style {durus componere versus), careless and 
diffuse. His stream runs muddy, he chatters too freely (garru- 
lus), and he is too lazy to take pains in his composition (piger 
scribendi ferre labor eni). 

Horace's comments upon Lucilius in this fourth satire brought 
down considerable censure upon him from the critics who upheld 
the excellence of early Latin poetry, and to these therefore he 
makes reply in his tenth satire. He repeats his criticisms as to 
the crudity of Lucilius' verse, 1 the muddiness of his stream, 2 
his lack of finish, 3 and his fatal copiousness 4 . He admits that 
he has great satiric power, 5 and will even allow that, as com- 
pared with one carving out a new species of verse, quite un- 
touched by the Greeks, he may have some polish, 6 but he 
maintains 7 that had Lucilius lived in the Augustan age he would 
have filed away his roughness and learned 

"the last and greatest art, the art to blot". 

At the same time he acknowledges 8 his own inferiority to the 
famous inventor of satire, though I am inclined to think that this 
admission does not represent his real view, but is made diplo- 
matically to disarm his opponents. 

Satire is confessedly verse on a comparatively low plane. It 
is merely versified prose of a conversational tone, and the subject 
matter is drawn from the sphere of daily life. In these respects, 
satire resembles comedy. The latter takes its subjects from 

1 Nempe incomposito dixi pede currere versus 
Lucili. (11. 1-2.) 

2 At dixi fluere hunc lutulentum, saepe ferentem 
Plura quidem tollenda relinquendis. (11. 50-51.) 

3 Quid vetat et nosmet Lucili scripta legentes 
Quaerere num illius, num rerum dura negarit 
Versiculos natura magis factos et euntes 
Mollius, &c. (11. 56-59.) 

4 Hoc tantum contentus, ametscripsisse ducentos 
Ante cibum versus, totidem cenatus. (11. 60-61.) 

5 At idem quod sale multo 
Urbem defricuit charta laudatur eadem. (11. 4-5.) 

6 Fuerit Lucilius, inquam, 
Comis et urbanus, fuerit limatior idem 
Quam rudis et Graecis intacti carminis auctor. (11. 64-66.) 
'H.68-74. 'Inventore minor. (1. 48.) 
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ordinary life, 1 while its language is sermo merus (Serm. I. 4, 48). 
Horace writes sermoni propiora (ib. 42), and calls his satires 
sermones, 'talks', ' causeries ', a term which, as we shall see, 
Lucilius had also used of his own writings long before. Horace's 
' talks ' are on the incidents and aspects of everyday life, and 
show a steady tendency toward the discussion of a philosophy 
of life. 

But while satire and comedy are so closely related, they are, 
of course, far from being identical, and Professor Knapp makes a 
grievous mistake when he declares ' that " to Horace comedy 
and satire were convertible terms", and supposes that in 11. 
45-65 of this fourth satire the poet is dealing with comoedia 
throughout, the word being " replaced by genus hoc scribendi 
(plainly ' satire ') in 65 ". Nobody else to my knowledge has 
had the temerity to claim that Horace wrote comedy. Surely it 
is not necessary to point out that while satire may embrace many 
dramatic features 3 — all the more naturally if, according to the 
traditional, and still generally accepted view, Lucilian satire is 
descended from a rude dramatic type — it yet differs from comedy 
in the all important matter of dramatic form. 

As a student of literature, Horace was evidently impressed by 
the fact that notwithstanding their natural relationship to each 
other, comedy and satire were not on the same artistic footing. 
Latin comedy had reached a high degree of excellence, which 
one at least of his contemporaries (viz. Fundanius) had seem- 
ingly maintained. In satire, however, no high standard had yet 
been set, for nobody had improved upon Lucilius, and Lucilius, 
in Horace's opinion, was lamentably deficient in those stylistic 
qualities which good writing, even for satire, demanded.* 

In illustration of the vis comica, which to Horace's interlocutor 
would seem to be coupled with poetic spirit and diction, is cited 
a dramatic scene 5 in which an angry father storms because his 

1 ex medio res an-««V(Epist. II. I, 168). 

2 The Sceptical Assault on the Roman Tradition Concerning the Dramatic 
Satura ; A. J. P. XXXIII (1912), p. 131. 

3 Cf. Hopkins: Dramatic Satura in Relation to Book Satura, PAPA XXXI 
(1900), pp. L sq. 

4 What these qualities are, Horace tells us in his tenth satire, of which a 
good analysis is given by Hendrickson in his article Horace and Lucilius, in 
Studies in Honor of B. L. Gildersleeve, pp. 151 sqq. 

5 See p. 184, footnote 4. 
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wayward son is madly in love with a courtesan, refuses a wife 
with a large dowry and is shameless enough to parade the streets 
at an early hour in a tipsy revel. A scene precisely like this is 
nowhere found in any of our extant plays, though the ardens 
pater is a familiar personage in Terence, and one naturally thinks 
of Pamphilus and Glycerium in the Andria, or of Antipho, who 
in the Phormio is captivated with the penniless Phanium. More 
specific, however, is the reference in another passage, though 
again the author in view is not named. In the Ars Poetica the 
writer reminds us that each kind of poetry has its appropriate 
style, " yet at times even Comedy raises her voice, and angry 
Chremes storms violently with swelling tones". 1 Here the 
angry father is named, and the name is one which, though not 
found at all in Plautus, occurs in four plays of Terence. In 
three of these, Chremes is an old man, and the particular scene 
to which Horace refers is probably the fourth in the last act of 
the Hauton, in which Chremes assails his son Clitipho. Chremes 
in fact is for Horace the typical old man of comedy, and as such 
is named along with Davus (as in the Andria and Phormio) in the 
passage cited above, 2 descriptive of the approved comedies of 
Fundanius, who evidently followed the Terentian type. In 
another passage, where Horace wishes to illustrate the folly of 
lovers, who show all the fickleness of children, he significantly 
takes a scene almost word for word from the Eunuchus 3 of 
Terence. 

It is a familiar fact that Horace is distinctly hostile to the old 
poets generally. In the epistle to Augustus and the Ars Poetica, 
where he passes in review so many of the early writers, he 
severely censures Ennius, Plautus, Accius and others whom he 
expressly names, but nowhere does he pass an unfavorable judg- 
ment upon Terence. The popular verdict that Terence excels in 
art * is recorded, though Horace's own judgment is provokingly 

1 Interdum tamen et vocem Comoedia tolUt 
Iratusque Chremes tumido delitigat ore 

Ars Poet. 93 sq. 

2 Viz. Serm. I. 10, 40 sq. s Serm. II. 3, 259 sqq. = Eunuchus, 46 sqq. 

4 Dicitur .... 
Vincere Caecilius gravitate, Terentius arte. 

(Epist. II. I 57 sqq.) 
In his Der Mimus, pp. 337 sqq., Reich has an interesting discussion of 
this passage in connection with the canon of Volcatius Sedigitus, who, it 
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concealed. It is, however, quite possible that even in Terence 
Horace could find traces of that rusticity, vestigia ruris, 1 which 
still lingered, as he remarks, in his own day. Under this head 
would perhaps come the metrical freedom which Terence ex- 
hibits in common with all the earlier poets, but which was not 
approved by the canons of art in the Augustan age. To take a 
single example, even Cicero, who in his early poetry disregards 
final 5 in determining syllabic quantity, in later life spoke of this 
practice as iam subrusticum? 

At the same time it is inconceivable that Horace should have 
failed to recognize the excellences of a poet, whose purity of 
style has commended him to the most fastidious critics. If 
Cicero could eulogize Terence as 

quiddam come loquens atque omnia dulcia dicens, 

if Caesar could compare him to the polished and graceful Men- 
ander, and describe him as puri sermonis amator, ' lover of Latin 
undefiled ', while at a later day the discriminating Quintilian 3 
could apply to his plays the significant epithet elegantissima, if 
to the Latin writers of mediaeval and modern times he has been 
the chief model for purity and refinement in conversational style, 
if Sainte-Beuve* calls him le lien entre Furbanitt romaine et 
Fatticisme des Grecs, and assures us that if Virgil had written 
comedies he would have written them as Terence did, we need 
not hesitate to believe that Horace also recognized in the work 
of Terence a remarkable achievement, being nothing less than a 
near approach to literary perfection in the field of comedy. 

Fortunately, we have positive as well as negative evidence of 
Horace's admiration for Terence. The comic writer's influence 
in moulding the admirable style of Horace's sermo cofidianus 
has often been commented upon, and a comparative study of 

will be remembered, gives the first place to Caecilius, and only the sixth to 
Terence. This canon, according to Reich, is based on the approximation of 
comedy to the mime, and as the palm is given to Caecilius as mimicus 

Caecilio palmam Statio do mimico, 
so the gravitas of Horace is the irado( of Varro, and means " energy of comic 
expression". The fine art of Terence is the "Gegenpol der kraftvollen, 
volksmassig-energischen, aber ungektlnstelten Weise des Cacilius ". 

1 Epist. II. 1, 160. 2 Orator, 48, 161. 

3 Inst. X. 1, 99, quae tamen sunt in hoc genere elegantissima. 

*Nouveaux Lundis, Tome 5, p. 366 (ed. Levy Freres, 1866). 
13 
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Horace and Terence will show that the later poet owes not a 
little of his success to his intimate familiarity with the plays of 
Terence. 1 

Side by side with this purity of diction and artistic refinement 
of style, exhibited by at least one master of comedy, stand in 
marked contrast the slip-shod, slovenly effusions of Rome's 
great satirist, Lucilius. Notwithstanding the doubt about the 
date of his birth, in his literary activity Lucilius is at least a full 
generation later than Terence, though in style he is much more 
closely related to the writers of a former age, such as Plautus. 
To Horace, therefore, Lucilius must have seemed a literary 
degenerate, who had refused to uphold a high standard of excel- 
lence already attained. 

We naturally ask what apology, if any, Lucilius could have 
made for this apparent backsliding. For his chief defence, he 
would, I believe, have relied upon his genus scribendi, the satiric 
type. Whether or not this was the offspring of a rude ancestry, 
according to the tradition given by later Roman writers, a tradi- 
tion which, I am inclined to think, furnishes the most plausible 
explanation for Lucilius' apparent fall from grace, satire cer- 
tainly had no higher guardian than a musa pedesiris, and laid no 
sound claim to nobility of birth.' Satira tota nostra est, says 
Quintilian. Yet in Horace's day it is evident that the admirers 
of Lucilian satire gave it a Greek ancestry. It was begotten, 
they said, of Old Comedy, and its salt had the true Attic flavor. 
This claim Horace meets half-way. " Lucilius is the faithful 
disciple of the writers of the Old Comedy in this one respect, 
viz., aggressive, censorious wit ", s but unlike those writers, he 
was no poet. 4 

This apparently harsh conclusion is one with which Lucilius 
himself might well have agreed. His satire had to do with the 

'Cf. Sellar, Roman Poets of the Republic, pp. 218 sqq. ; Tcherniaef, Des 
Traces de Terence dans Ovide, Horace et Tite Live, Kazan, 1900. 

2 The question of the origin of Roman satire is one with which we are not 
directly concerned, but the backward swing of the pendulum from the radical 
views of Leo and Hendrickson may be seen in the recent articles by Webb, 
On the Origin of Roman Satire, in Class. Phil. VII, and Knapp, The Sceptical 
Assault on the Roman Tradition Concerning the Dramatic Satura, in A. J. P. 
XXXIII (1912), pp. 125 sqq. 

3 Hendrickson, A. J. P. XXI (1900), p. 125. 

*Note poetae in 1. I and the complete disavowal of poetic qualities for 
Lucilius in 11. 57 sqq. 
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miscellaneous concerns of daily life, the food for the tittle-tattle 
of barber-shops and public fountains, as Marx expresses it, when 
commenting on the Lucilian verse : 

multis indu locis sermonibus concelebrarunt. (1. 970). 

Here we meet the significant word sermones, which Lucilius uses 
of his satires in 1. 1039 : 

cuius vultu ac facie, ludo ac sermonibus nostris. 

In this latter line the word is combined with ludus, a noun by 
which the writer suggests that the products of his pen are but the 
amusement of idle hours. In performances of this sort it may 
well have seemed to Lucilius that there was no need of the limae 
labor et mora, the careful attention to form and finish, so char- 
acteristic of Terence. Horace himself took a different view. He 
too writes sermones, he too amuses himself with his pen (haec 
ego ludo, Serm. I. 10, 37), but he holds that even in this humble 
sphere writing is worth while only when it is well done, and 
Lucilius, he boldly claims, was too lazy to write well : 

piger scribendi ferre laborem 
scribendi recte. 

The attitude of Lucilius toward his craft may be illustrated by 
two interesting passages in Cicero : 

(a) Nee vero ut noster Lucilius, recusabo, quo minus omnes 
mea legant. Utinam esset ille Persius ! Scipio vero et Rutilius 
multo etiam magis ; quorum ille indicium reformidans, Taren- 
tinis ait se et Consentinis et Siculis scribere (De Fin. 1. 3, 7). 

(b) Nam ut C. Lucilius, homo et doctus et perurbanus, dicere 
solebat, neque se ab indoctissimis neque a doctissimis legi velle, 
quod alteri nihil intellegerent, alteri plus fortasse quam ipse, de 
quo etiam scripsit " Persium non euro legere ", hie fuit enim, ut 
noramus, omnium fere nostrorum hominum doctissimus, " Laelium 
Decumum volo ", quern cognovimus virum bonum et non inlit- 
teratum, sed nihil ad Persium : sic ego . . . (Orator 2. 6, 25). 

Thus Lucilius used to declare that he wrote for the average 
man, neither the great scholar nor the ignorant lout. His words 
were addressed to the Consentini, the Tarentines and Sicilians, 
who were unfamiliar with the refinements of the Latin tongue, 
rather than to such cultivated and learned men as Persius, Scipio 
or Rutilius. 1 It is to these litterati that Cicero would himself 

1 Cf. Marx's commentary on Lucilius, 592-596. 
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have appealed, and it was precisely to these that Terence did 
address himself, for it was within the select intellectual circle of 
Scipio Africanus the Younger — the same Scipio who was later to 
be the friend of Lucilius— that the poet composed his artistic 
comedies. So completely was the urbanity of his noble friends 
assimilated, that it became a matter of common gossip that the 
plays were really written, wholly or in part, by Scipio himself or 
Laelius. 1 

The defects which Horace finds in Lucilius are very similar to 
those which he discovers in Plautus. I have elsewhere 2 pointed 
out that the striking differences between Plautus and Terence in 
style, form and material are largely due to the presence of a large 
native element in Plautine comedy. Similarly, it might be urged 
that the excessive discursiveness and curious irregularities of 
Lucilian satire may be due to the loose character of the more 
miscellaneous, and perhaps dramatic, satura which it supplanted. 
It might be argued that this dramatic satura belonged to rudis 
et Graecis intacti carmims, 3 and that Lucilian satire, even if 
animated by the censorious spirit of Old Comedy and otherwise 
Graecis tacium, was yet in close touch with this native element. 
Certainly the character Lucilianus, as contrasted with the 
Terentian elegantia, lends considerable plausibility to the tradi- 
tional view that poetic satire is an outgrowth from a native inar- 
tistic type. 4 

1 Cf. Cic. ad Att. 7. 3, 10, Terentium, cuius fabellae propter elegantiam 
sermonis putabantur a C. Laelio scribi; Quintilian, X. 1, 99, licet scripta ad 
Scipionem Africanum referantur. See too the prologue to the Adelphoe, 15. 

2 In an edition of the Andria of Terence, Introd., p. xxviii. 

s Serm. I. 10, 66. It seems almost necessary, when citing this much- 
debated verse, to state what interpretation is accepted for auctor. I take the 
passage to mean : ' let us grant that Lucilius was more polished than would be 
the composer of a crude kind of poetry, still untouched by the Greeks'. The 
poetry of Lucilius is not rude carmen, it is not unaffected by the Greeks. 
Lucilius himself is learned in Greek literature and imports the spirit of Old 
Comedy into Latin. He is the inventor (1. 48) of a new type, but he cannot be 
wholly free from Greek influence. I see no real inconsistency between this and 
the beginning of Serm. I. 4, as does Knapp in A. J. P. XXXIII (191 2), p. 144. 

4 The indirect, yet possible, connection between Lucilian satire and the 
comedy of Caecilius and Plautus, through a common mimic element, is shown 
graphically by Marx in the chart at the end of Vol. I. 2 of his Der Mimus. 
It may not be amiss to recall here the commonly rejected statement of Lydus 
(De Magistratibus 1,41) about Rhinthon, &; t^apkrpoic lypaips Trporwg napu- 
6iav- c£ ov irp&Toc Xafidv ra<; afopp.dc AovidXtoc 'Popaioc ypoinolc lireaiv £kg>- 
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However this may be, Horace is very severe in his criticism of 
the formal side of both Lucilius and Plautus. The satirist had 
no more right to be careless than the dramatist. It is easy to 
scribble upon commonplace themes, but mere scribbling has no 
merit and admits of no justification. This is the mistake which, 
as Horace explains in his Epistle to Augustus, 1 the would-be 
writer of comedies often makes. Seeing that his subjects are 
taken from daily life, he thinks they can be handled with ease, 
whereas they really demand more laborious care, because we are 
less likely to excuse mistakes. 

This principle is just as applicable to satire as it is to comedy, 
and so we realize once more the forcefulness of the effective 
comparison drawn in Horace's fourth satire between the two 
literary spheres — a comparatio which, far from being parum 
apta, is eminently significant and aptissima. 

H. Rushton Fairclough. 

1 Creditur, ex medio quia res arcessit, habere 
Sudoris minimum, sed habet comoedia tanto 
Plus oneris, quanto veniae minus. 

(Ep. II. I, 168 sqq.) 



